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— ooOOoo — 

The  housewife's  life  is  full  of  problems.  The  mailbag  each  week  brings  in 
plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that.    For  example,  now,  listen  to  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  come  by  mail  this  week.    Here's  one  from  a  housewife  who  makes  her  own 
bread  and  is  worried  by  a  faintly  musty  taste  she  sometimes  notices  in  her  bread. 
Then,  here's  a  letter  from  a  housewife  whose  canned  vegetables  froze  recently. 
(Somebody  forgot  and  left  a  cellar  window  open  one  zero  night.)     She  wonders  if 
canned  food  is  safe  to  eat  after  it  has  been  frozen.     And  then,  here's  the  old 
problem  of  a  wool  blanket  that  shrunk  in  the  wash.    And  here's  a  letter  from  a  lady 
who  has  stopped  in  the  midst  of  her  housecleaning  to  ask  the  best  way  to  clean 
painted  woodwork. 

That's  the  batch  of  questions  up  for  today.     Nov/  for  the  answers. 

Let's  begin  with  that  question  about  bread:     What  causes  a  musty  or  moldy 
taste  in  bread? 

According  to  Dorothy  Shank  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  mold  can  get  into 
bread  dough  from  unclean  or  contaminated  utensils,  or  from  a  bread  board  which  has 
not  been  kept  clean  and  dry.     But  bread  that  is  thoroughly  baked  should  have  no 
moldy  taste  even  if  a  little  mold  did  hapr>en  to  get  in  the  dough,  because  the  heat 
of  baking  usually  destroys  the  mold. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  mold  grows  on  the  bread  after  baking,  it  may  cause  a 
very  unpleasant  taste.     Mold  sometimes  settles  on  bread  when  the  bread  is  cooling 


after  baking.     In  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  especially  if  the  "bread  is  covered  with 
towels,  the  mold  may  grow  into  the  loaf.     To  prevent  this  set  the  bread  out  to  cool 
in  the  open  with  no  cover  over  it.     Have  the  loaves  separated  so  air  can  circulate 
freely  around  them.     Be  sure  the  bread  cools  in  a  place  that  is  clean  and  free  from 
dust. 

Keep  bread  in  a  dry,  clean  bread-box.     Shake  out  all  old  bread  crumbs  and 
scald  the  box  before  each  new  batch  goes  in.     In  warm  weather  sun  and  air  the  box 
often. 

So  much  for  the  musty  taste  in  bread.     Now  to  answer  the  lady  who  is  worried 
about  some  canned  vegetables,  which  have  frozen. 

Freezing  alone  does  no  harm  to  canned  food.     But  freezing  may  cause  the  can 
to  swell  and  break  the  seal.     Tiny  leaks  along  the  seams  of  the  can  may  let  in 
spoilage  organisms.    Examine  all  cans  that  have  frozen  to  see  if  any  of  them  leak. 
For  safety,  use  canned  food  that  has  frozen  as  soon  as  possible. 

Letter  No.  3  is  about  a  wool  blanket  that  has  shrunk  in  washing.    The  letter 
asks  how  to  get  the  blanket  back  to  its  original  size  and  shape. 

Alas,  for  the  blanket.     It  will  never  be  quite  the  same.     Stretching  it  back 
to  the  original  size  would  break  the  fibers  into  short  pieces  which  soon  work  out 
of  the  yarns.     The  scales  of  the  wool  which  give  it  fluffiness  have  locked  into 
each  other  or  "felted,"  which  makes  the  blanket  smaller  and  heavier.  Stretching 
will  only  strip  off  the  scales  and  leave  the  blanket  not  only  weaker  but  not  so 
warm  as  when  it  was  new. 

This  is  why  experienced  housekeepers,  careful  laundries,  and  textile  workers 
all  take  such  care  in  washing  blankets.     They  are  careful  to  use  mild  soap;  soft 
water  if  possible;  and  warm  water  for  both  washing  and  rinsing — never  hot  or  cold 
water.    They  are  also  careful  to  handle  the  blanket  gently  during  washing  and  to 
dry  it  in  a  warm  even  temperature.     Naturally,  if  you  wash  a  blanket  in  warm  water 


and  then  hang  it  outdoors  in  freezing  weather,  the  "blanket  will  shrink. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  that  wool  is  a  delicate  fitter.  Changes  in 
temperature  such  as  first  hot  and  then  cold  water  make  the  little  scales  of  the 
wool  lock  together.     Then  the  fluffy  light  blanket  becomes  heavy,  flat,  and  smaller. 
Strong  soap  and  rubbing  are  also  enemies  of  wool. 

So  much  for  wool  blankets.     The  last  question  is  ahout  cleaning  painted 
woodwork — a  good  question,  too,  since  many  a  nice  paint  finish  comes  to  grief  at 
the  hands  of  a  strenuous  housewife  who  uses  strong  soap  and  rough  scouring  powder. 
This  kind  of  cleaning  may  do  a  fast  joh,  "but  it  saves  no  time  in  the  long  run. 
Strong  soap  and  harsh  scouring  take  off  the  surface  of  the  paint.    And  once  the 
surface  goes,  the  paint  gets  dirty  more  quickly  and  is  harder  to  clean.  Strong 
soap  may  also  change  the  color. 

Well,  then,  what  is  a  safe  way  to  clean  painted  woodwork?    New  York  State 
specialists  on  house-cleaning  suggests  mild  soap  jelly.     Make  it  with  soap  flakes 
or  left-over  pieces  of  mild  soap  dissolved  in  about  5  times  as  much  hot  water. 
With  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth  apply  the  jelly  over  a  small  space  working  from  the 
bottom  up.     Use  overlapping  strokes  to  prevent  streaks. 

Stubborn  finger  marks  may  not  come  off  with  soap  jelly  alone.     Whiting  paste 

will  do  for  them.     Whiting  is  a  very  fine  mild  scouring  powder.    You  can  "buy  it  at 

hardware  stores  for  a  few  cents  a  pound.     Mix  ahout  4  parts  of  whiting  powder  with 

one  part  of  soap  jelly. 

For  very  dirty  paint  such  as  that  near  a  coal  range  or  over  a  radiator,  glue 
makes  a  good  cleaner.     Buy  granulated  glue  at  hardware  stores.    Dissolve  1  ounce  of 
glue  in  one  pint  boiling  water.    Mix  this  in  2  quarts  of  hot  soap  jelly.     Cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  woodwork  with  the  mixture.     Then  wipe  off  the  glue  and  dirt 
together  with  warm  water  and  a  soft  cloth.    A  final  rinse  with  warm  water  and  a 
rub-down  with  a  dry  soft  cloth  will  leave  the  paint  clean  and  shining. 

And  now  that  we  have  cleaned  up  the  woodwork,  let's  stop  and  come  back  with 
the  answers  to  more  questions  next  time. 
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